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Dear  Colleague: 

lltln»lr»«fnlng  Through  The  Media  is  a  bibliography  of  children's  books,  reference 
books,  and  other  materials  —  all  aimed  at  helping  young  children  understand  people 
with  special  needs.  Public  schools  throughout  the  country  are  integrating 
handicapped  children  into  regular  classrooms,  and  all  children  —  handicapped  and 
nonhandicapped  —  will  be  learning  a  lot  about  themselves  and  each  other.  This 
guide  is  for  teachers  and  librarians  who  need  to  locate  materials  to  facilitate  this 
process.  It  is  not  a  curriculum  unit  like  commercially  available  kits,  but  a  set  of 
recommended  resources  to  help  children  develop  more  positive  attitudes  toward 
people  with  special  needs. 

The  Early  Childhood  Specialist  in  each  of  the  six  regional  centers  has  a  kit 
containing  all  the  materials  in  the  guide  which  you  are  invited  to  examine  at  the 
regional  center.  Workshops  on  how  to  effectively  use  the  materials  in  the  kit  are 
scheduled  regior^ally  by  each  of  the  specialists. 

The  first  guide  and  workshvops  have  been  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  This 
s«cond  edition  is  updated  through  the  summer  of  1981,  so  that  an  even  wider 
audience  may  be  reached. 


Sincerely, 


Roger  W.  Brown 
Associate  Commissioner 
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INTRODUCTION 

Mainstreaming  Through  The  Media  is  a  bibliography  of  children's  books,  reference 
books,  and  other  materials  —  all  aimed  at  helping  young  children  understand  people 
with  special  needs.  Public  schools  throughout  the  country  are  integrating 
handicapped  children  into  regular  classrooms,  and  all  children  —  handicapped  and 
nonhandi-capped  —  will  be  learning  a  lot  about  themselves  and  each  other.  We  have 
attempted  to  make  this  guide  as  comprehensive  and  complete  as  possible.  Every 
publisher  in  the  United  States  was  invited  to  submit  books.  During  the  review 
process  opinions  were  sought  from  parents,  teachers,  librarians,  administrators  — 
and,  of  course,  children.  The  resulting  recommendations  include  titles  published 
through  the  spring  of  1981. 

The  books  discussed  here  should  be  of  great  value  to  teachers  and  librarians,  but 
the  number  of  titles  indicates  how  little  has  been  published  for  the  target 
audience,  children  ages  three  through  seven.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  having  a 
limited  number  of  appropriate  titles  to  choose  from,  our  criteria  narrowed  the  field. 

Moreover,  the  range  of  handicaps  treated  in  various  stories  is  not  as  diverse  as  one 
could  wish.  For  example,  although  physical  handicaps  such  as  blindness  or  hearing 
impairment  are  less  common  than  mental  or  learning  disabilities,  physical  handicaps 
are  by  far  the  more  frequent  theme  in  children's  books.  Very  few  books  for  young 
children  have  even  attempted  to  deal  with  less  visually  obvious  disabilities.  Books 
that  try  to  approach  the  areas  of  learning  disabilities,  emotional  disturbances  and 
mental  retardation  usually  present  confusion  for  our  target  age  range. 

Books  were  selected  and  reviewed  in  the  first  phase  of  the  project;  we  then 
sought  audio-visual  materials  to  complement  the  books.  Again  it  became  clear  that 
only  a  few  were  specifically  geared  to  young  children.  Several  films  that  we  feel  can 
be  effective  with  young  children  are  described  in  the  Films  section. 

Some  additional  observations: 

1.  Most  young  children  do  not  know  specific  labels  for  different  handicapping 
conditions;  therefore  these  labels  are  unimportant  to  them.  Differences  and 
similarities  are  important  only  as  they  affect  behavior,  not  as  they  establish 
categories.  For  this  reason  the  books  reviewed  here  are  not  grouped  by 
handicapping  condition. 

2.  No  single  book  completely  "covers"  a  particular  disability  (nor  should  one  be 
expected  to).  Some  books  describe  the  activities  of  real  children  with  that  disability. 
As  it  happened,  several  books  about  children  with  hearing  impairments  were 
selected,  but  none  duplicates  another's  approach.  Some  focus  on  attitudes;  others 
are  more  informational. 


3.    Many  submissions  stress  similarities  to  the  point  of  Ignoring  differences,  and 
thus  tend  to  come  across  with  either  a  preaching  tone  or  an  Inauthentic  one.  In 
some  cases  this  tone  was  so  pronounced  that  books  were  not  Included  in  the 
collection. 

Most  reviews  of  the  books  for  children  suggest  related  books  from  the 
bibliography,  related  activities  (some  from  two  of  the  reference  books),  and  useful 
hands-on  items. 

The  selected  children's  books  can  be  presented  individually  or  readily  related  to 
other  materials.  The  teacher  is  urged  to  use  the  books  and  other  materials 
discussed  in  the  bibliography/guide  as  part  of  the  established  curriculum  and  to 
approach  each  book  in  an  interdisciplinary  fashion. 

Several  of  the  recommended  books  center  around  the  theme  of  feelings.  A 
discussion  of  one's  own  feelings  helps  prepare  children  to  become  sensitive  to  tht 
feelings  of  others. 

If  a  child  with  a  disability  specifically  mentioned  in  a  book  is  m  a  ptrticuiar  cimm, 
consider  reading  the  book  to  the  child  before  reading  It  to  th%  class.  Children  with  a 
specific  disability  may  have  some  definite  reactions  that  wltl  hefp  to  determme 
whether  that  particular  book  should  be  read  to  the  entire  class. 

Thurman  and  Lewis  (1979)*  have  postulated  that  the  roots  of  prejuiJice  atf>d 
discrimination  toward  the  handicapped  are  in  the  pefceptuarf  cognitive  range  -  thtA  at 
an  early  age,  children  learn  to  respond  differently  to  diffefences.  They  theorize  thM 
for  changes  in  behavior  patterns  to  be  maintained  over  time,  differences  must 
addressed.  It  is  advisable  for  teachers  to  discuss  differences  children  will  observe. 
But  likenesses  should  be  emphasized.  Differences  may  be  more  apparent  and 
children  need  to  develop  a  tolerance  for  differences,  but  likenesses  are  what  build 
emphathy  and  understanding  and  what  bind  people  together. 

Using  the  concept  and  the  specifics  of  Mainstreaming  Through  The  Media  in  the 
early  childhood  classroom  can  substantially  help  children  to  welcome  and 
understand  their  disabled  classmates  and  to  develop  positive  attitudes  and  a  greater 
understanding  of  people  with  special  needs. 


*Thurman,  S.K.  and  Lewis,  M.,  "Children  Responses  to  Differences:  Some  Possible 
Implications  for  Mainstreaming."  Exceptional  Children,  1979,  45(6),  468-469. 
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About  Handicaps 

By  Sara  Bonnett  Stein  Illustrated  by  Dick  Frank 

Walker  and  Company,  New  York,  1974 

This  is  really  about  Matthew's  feelings  concerning  Joe,  his  friend  who  has 
cerebral  palsy.  It  is  recommended  that  the  book  be  introduced  with  the  two  boys' 
pictures  on  pages  six  and  seven  rather  than  with  the  cover.  The  facial  expressions  in 
those  photographs  may  help  to  draw  an  audience  that  is  unfamiliar  with  physical 
disabilities.  A  unique  feature  of  this  book  is  the  inclusion  of  an  adult  text  alongside 
what  is  to  be  read  to  or  by  children.  Note  that  the  children's  text  on  page  eight 
never  explains  the  statement,  "He  can't  walk  right."  Adult  readers  might  add,  "Joe 
was  born  that  way." 

The  photographs,  many  with  emotion-filled  faces,  can  help  us  confront  some  fears 
through  the  themes  of  acceptance,  rejection,  and  loneliness. 

Times  change.  About  Handicaps  has  been  considered  a  pioneer  volume  by  many 
who  are  concerned  with  attitudes  about  people  with  special  needs.  A  refreshing 
perspective  has  been  recently  offered  by  Mara  Sapon-Shevin  of  Cleveland  State 
University: 

The  supposed  predictability  of  Matthew's  reactions 
(denial,  fear,  anger)  is  highly  questionable  in  light  of 
current  research;  therefore,  attention  should  probably  be 
devoted  to  avoiding  the  intentional  introduction  of  these 
ideas...  Just  as  it  is  important  that  we  not  stereotype 
individuals  with  handicaps,  it  is  equally  important  to 
avoid  stereotyping  those  who  interact  with  handicapped 
individuals. 

Related  Books: 

Danny's  Song  is  a  book  that  highlights  the  feelings  of  siblings  as  much  as  those  of 
the  handicapped  child. 

Howie  Helps  Himself  concerns  the  feelings  of  a  handicappped  child  with  which 

nonhandicapped  children  can  identify. 
Katy  No-Pocket  illustrates  how  a  problem  may  be  solved  through  adaptation. 

Tracy  offers  the  perspective  of  someone  who  is  disabled.  Tracy,  too,  has  cerebral  palsy, 
but  she  uses  a  wheelchair. 

Related  Film: 

Nobody  Treats  Me  Different 
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Alexander  And  The  Terrible,  Horrible, 

No  Good,  Very  Bad  Day 

By  Judith  Viorst  Illustrated  by  Ray  Cruz 

Atheneum,  New  York,  1978 

Is  there  an  adult  alive,  one  who  has  mennories  of  his  childhood  or  contact  with 
children,  who  can  read  this  book  without  laughing  out  loud?  It's  a  story  that  is  quite 
real  —  great  for  dramatic  reading.  Be  prepared  to  be  interrupted  as  children  see 
themselves  in  one  page  or  another. 

We  all  have  Alexander  days.  We  all  have  underdog  feelings.  This  fun-to-read  book 
with  rapid  text  has  clever  black  and  white  drawings.  When  you  read  the  book,  you'll 
understand  why  one  adult  reader  noted,  "Everyone,  even  Australians,  can  identify." 

Related  Books: 

How  I  Feel  has  photographs  and  text  that  could  spark  discussions  on  various 
feelings. 

Darlene  thought  she  was  having  a  very  bad  day,  but  changes  her  mind. 

Related  Activity: 

Have  children  dictate  or  write  their  own  version  and  illustrate  it! 
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Benjie 

By  Joan  M.  Lexau  Illustrated  by  Don  Bolognese 

Dial  Press,  New  York,  1964 

When  grandmother  discovers  she  has  lost  an  earring,  Benjie  plays  detective  and 
in  doing  so  overcomes  his  shyness. 

The  inner  city  setting  of  this  book  is  as  warm  as  the  special  relationship  between 
grandmother  and  grandson.  The  illustrations,  although  not  in  color,  are  a  perfect 
complement  to  a  text  that  provides  interest  to  young  children  wherever  they  live. 
Nonreaders  could,  once  having  heard  the  story,  pursue  the  book  with  understanding. 
Through  Benjie,  the  shy  child  may  join  some  discussion.  Through  Benjie  there  can 
be  increased  awareness  of  feelings,  along  with  experience  (successes)  that  bring 
about  change. 

Related  Books: 

Impossible,  Possum  shows  one  who  tried  many  times,  many  ways,  and  finally 
achieves. 

Josephine,  The  Short-Neck  Giraffe  has  a  character  who  helps  another  overcome 
shyness. 

Leo  the  Late  Bloomer  features  one  who  suddenly  achieves. 

Related  Activity: 

This  book  could  be  an  excellent  introduction  to  communications.  The  reading  of 
this  book  could  be  followed  by  a  discussion  of  how  we  learn  to  speak,  the 
differences  in  speaking  ability,  sign  language,  foreign  languages,  etc. 
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Louis  Braille 

The  Boy  Who  Invented  Books  for  the  Blind 
By  Margaret  Davidson  Illustrated  by  Compere 

Hastings  House,  New  York,  1971 

This  biography  of  Louis  Braille,  appropriate  for  second  graders,  begins  with  the 
accident  that  destroyed  his  sight  at  the  age  of  five.  It  explains  his  emotions  through 
various  experiences  and  how  he  came  to  invent  an  easier,  more  efficient  method  of 
reading  and  writing  for  people  who  are  blind.  His  tenacity  and  struggle  for 
acceptance  provide  inspiration  and  identification  for  many.  The  book  can  act  as  a 
base  for  good  discussion  possibilities  about  differences  and  similarities.  Good 
listeners  could  enjoy  a  chapter  at  a  time.  Some  young  children  may  be  able  to  read 
the  book  themselves.  Younger  children  could  benefit  by  just  seeing  the  book  cover 
and  hearing  a  brief  account  of  how  braille  was  developed. 

Related  Books: 

My  Mother  is  Blind  is  about  an  adult  who  recently  became  blind. 
Sally  Can't  See  has  very  good  color  photographs  of  a  young  active  person  who  is 
blind. 

What's  That?  can  help  children  understand  how  to  read  with  their  fingers. 

Related  Activities: 

Useful  hands-on  items 

Dr.  Suess'  ABC,  Braille  edition 

*  Braille  alphabet  cards 
Slate  and  stylus 

"Exceptional  Children"  Posters 
See  Mainstreaming 

page  28    Aids  and  Appliances 
See  What's  the  difference? 

page  34    No.  14  Trust  Walk 

page  37    No.  17    What's  In  The  Bag? 

page  38    No.  18    Describing  Game 

page  78    No.  68    Braille  Is  A  Code 

Related  Film: 

Finding  My  Way 

*Braille  alphabet  cards  could  be  given  to  students  before  the  book  is  read.  At  that 
point,  Braille  may  seem  a  bit  of  a  mystery.  After  they  know  the  story  of  Louis  Braille, 
the  whole  system  could  be  more  meaningful. 
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Danny's  Song 


By  Betsy  P.  Nadas  Designed  by  Frank  Dastolfo 

and  William  Panos 
Family  Communications,  Inc.,  1975  Distributed  by  Hubbard 
(Available  on  cassette  also.) 

Danny  wears  leg  braces  and  uses  crutches.  He  loves  to  sing  and  play  the  piano. 
When  his  brother  and  sister  run  outside  to  play  in  the  snow  and  don't  wait  for  him, 
he  becomes  so  upset  he  hides  in  a  closet.  When  his  sister  and  brother  finally  return 
they  feel  guilty  and  as  they  look  for  him  they  talk  about  all  the  things  Danny  can  do! 

The  sibling  interaction  provides  identification  for  nonhandicapped  and 
handicapped  children.  Danny's  sister  and  brother  recognize  some  of  his  capabilities 
and  personality  traits  before  he  does.  Because  Danny  verbalizes  his  angry  feelings 
and  realizes  that  the  thoughtless  treatment  will  undoubtedly  be  repeated,  he  is  able 
to  appreciate  his  strengths  —  and  even  sing  about  them. 

Related  Books: 

How  I  Feel  j 

About  Handicaps  f       These  Books  all  involve  the 

Josephine,  The  Short-Neck  ^      general  theme  of  Mainstreaming 

Giraffe  V       Through  The  Media 

Who  Am  I?  J 

Related  Activities: 

See:  What's  the  difference? 

page  25    No.  1    Fingerprinting,  Handprinting,  Footprinting 

-This  book  easily  lends  itself  to  making  up  a  tune  about  the  things  that  Danny 
could  do.  On  a  second  reading  of  the  book,  children  could  personalize  the  tune  and 
sing  about  what  they  can  do. 

Useful  hands-on  items: 

Posters:  "Exceptional  Children" 

Several  of  the  posters  in  this  set  depict  children  using  braces,  wheelchair,  walker 
and  other  appliances.  Before  reading  Danny's  Song,  the  posters  could  be  used  in  a 
variety  of  ways  —  not  only  to  discuss  appliances  but  other  topics  could  be  covered 
as  well: 

1.  Why  is  the  boy  smiling? 

2.  What  do  you  think  the  teacher  is  saying  to  the  girl? 

Instead  of  focusing  on  the  disability,  focus  on  the  person  who  has  the  disability. 
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Darlene 

By  Eloise  Greenfield  Illustrated  by  George  Ford 

Methuen,  N.Y.  1980 

A  young  black  girl  who  is  disabled  (in  a  wheelchair)  is  left  at  her  Uncle's  house  for 
the  day  while  her  mother  goes  shopping.  She  is  very  unhappy  about  it,  and  keeps 
asking  her  Uncle  and  her  cousin  when  her  mother  will  return.  In  the  meantime,  she 
has  so  much  fun  playing  games  with  her  cousin  and  singing  songs  with  her  Uncle, 
that  when  her  mother  finally  returns,  Darlene  wants  to  stay! 

This  book  is  not  about  Darlene's  disability,  but  about  her  feelings.  How  Darlene 
adapts  to  the  games  from  her  wheelchair  is  shown  in  beautiful  chromatic,  charcoal 
brown  illustrations.  Darlene  fills  a  need  for  books  for  young  readers  whose  main 
characters  are  both  third  world  and  disabled. 

Related  Books: 

How  I  Feel  has  pictures  of  children  in  a  variety  of  settings. 
Alexander  and  the  Terrible,  Horrible,  No  Good,  Very  Bad  Day  explains  how 
everything  can  go  wrong  sometimes. 

Danny's  Song  describes  how  it  feels  to  be  left  out. 


Related  Activities: 

Have  the  children  suggest  songs  Darlene's  Uncle  sang  with  her,  or  teach 
a  new  song  to  include  in  the  reading  of  the  story. 
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Giant  Steps  For  Steven 

By  Carol  J.  Bennett 

After  School  Exchange,  1111  Belrose  Road,  Maryland  Heights,  Ohio.  1980 

This  is  an  informative  and  clearly  written  picture  book  about  a  four  year  old  boy 
with  spina  bifida.  It  discusses  spina  bifida  and  describes  how  Steven  has  learned 
to  get  around  dress  himself  and  stay  dry.  (Steven  uses  a  doll  to  explain 
catheterization  which  may  be  too  explicit  for  some  readers.)  This  book  can  lead  to 
valuable  discussions  about  the  ways  people  are  different  and  how  they  learn  to  do 
things  differently. 

Related  Books: 

About  Handicaps  describes  a  nonhandicapped  child's  reaction  to  his  neighbor 
who  has  cerebral  palsy. 

Danny's  Song  talks  about  all  the  things  Danny  can  do  even  though  he  must  use 
braces  and  crutches. 

Janet  at  School  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  New  York,  1978)  has  lively 
colored  photographs  of  a  young  child  with  spina  bifida  who  is  mainstreamed. 
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Handtalk 

By  Remy  Charlip,  Mary  Beth,  George  Ancona 
Parent's  Magazine  Press,  New  York,  1974 

The  excellent  color  photography  captures  the  animation  of  Handtalk.  Each  spread 
exhibits  both  finger  spelling  and  a  sign.  It  is  unlikely  that  this  book  would  be  read 
straight  through.  Handtalk  could  be  used  as  an  introduction  to  another  means  of 
communication  and  serve  as  a: 

-staring  book 

-discussion  vehicle 

-teaching  tool 

Many  people  find  it  difficult  to  learn  the  manual  alpnabet  and  sign  language  from 
a  book.  Television  seems  to  be  responsible  for  some  knowledge  of  handtalk  by 
many  hearing  children.  Certainly  the  sign  for  'angel'  and  for  'sandwich'  (see  letter 
'P')  would  be  among  the  easier  fun  words  to  try.  The  beginning  of  a  story  opposite 
the  letter  'W  gives  the  feeling  of  more  than  individual  words. 

Related  Books: 

I  Have  A  Sister,  My  Sister  is  Deaf  is  a  sensitive  treatment  of  sibling  relationships. 

Lisa  and  her  soundless  world  has  much  information  on  deafness  and  various 
means  of  communication. 

My  Sister's  Silent  World  gives  the  reader  a  feeling  for  a  strong  sibling  relationship 
as  well  as  introductory  information  about  deafness. 

Related  Activities: 

Useful  hands-on  items 

Sign  language  cards 

Manual  alphabet  cards 

Sign  language  playing  cards 
See  What's  the  difference? 

page  74  No.  64    Finger  Spelling  and  Sign  Language 

page  78  No.  70    Indian  Signing 

Related  Film: 

Mary 
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How  I  Feel 

By  June  Behrens  Photographs  by  Vince  Steano 

An  Elk  Grove  Book,  Children's  Press,  Chicago,  1973 

How  I  Feel  is  a  collection  of  color  photographs  of  a  nnultiethnic  population  of  young 
children  in  a  variety  of  environments.  Each  double  page  spread  stands  on  its  own 
and  can  lead  to  valuable  discussions  about  one's  own  feelings  about  i.e.,  being  the 
line  leader,  fighting  with  siblings  being  alone  in  the  dark,  having  fun  at  school.  The 
vocabulary  of  the  text  —  lonesome,  sad,  sorry,  mad,  is  manageable  with  young 
children. 

Related  Books: 

Alexander  and  the  Terrible,  Horrible,  No  Good,  Very  Bad  Day  shows  in  a  humorous 
way  one  who  feels  the  underdog. 

Benjie  is  a  book  about  a  boy  who  overcomes  his  shyness. 

Danny's  Song  illustrates  the  feelings  of  being  left-out  and  the  resulting  positive 
sibling  discussion. 

Darlene  feels  unhappy  but  changes  her  mind. 

Josephine,  The  Short-Neck  Giraffe  portrays  a  character  who  comes  to  accept 
herself  after  going  through  several  stages  of  self-doubt. 

Katie's  Magic  Glasses  takes  the  reader  through  experiences  of  self-awareness, 
adaptation,  and  self-concept. 

Rachel  is  a  younger  well-adjusted  handicapped  child  who  is  mainstreamed. 

Who  Am  I?  takes  the  reader  through  a  gamut  of  feelings. 

Posters:  "Exceptional  Children"  can  be  used  to  help  children  realize  that  children 
with  handicaps  have  the  same  feelings  they  do. 
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Howie  Helps  Himself 

By  Joan  Fassler  Illustrated  by  Joe  Lasker 

Albert  Whitman  and  Company,  Chicago,  1975 

The  cover  gives  the  positive  feeling  of  the  book  that  focuses  on  attitudes.  The 
text  presents  factual  Information  in  understandable  language.  There's  a  lot  Howie 
can't  do,  and  he  is  not  mainstreamed.  As  realistic  as  they  are,  these  points  may  not 
be  worth  dwelling  on.  The  real  focus  is  on  the  effect  and  determination,  frustration 
—  and  triumph  —  exhibited  by  a  likeable  character  who  experiences  the  full  gamut 
of  emotions  in  his  daily  living  with  cerebral  palsy.  Everyone  feels  like  cheering  when 
Howie  succeeds. 

Children  may  react  by  wanting  to  talk  about  handicapped  people  they  know,  the 
idea  of  independence,  and/or  something  they  finally  learned  to  do  themselves. 

Howie  Helps  Himself  has  been  criticized  for  focusing  too  much  on  Howie's 
disability  and  not  enough  on  Howie's  personality.  It  is  vital  that  the  nonhandicapped 
child  be  able  to  view  the  handicapped  child  as  a  person  who  is  separate  from  his/her 
disability. 

Related  Books: 

About  Handicaps  focuses  on  the  feelings  of  a  nonhandicapped  child. 

Danny's  Song  illustrates  the  feelings  of  a  handicapped  child  being  left  out  and  the 
resulting  positive  sibling  discussions. 

Impossible,  Possum  shows  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  frustration  with  the 
reward  of  recognized  success. 

Nick  Joins  In  is  about  a  boy  like  Howie  who  is  successfully  mainstreamed. 

Rachel  is  a  book  for  younger  children  about  a  mainstreamed  child  who  uses  a 
wheelchair. 

Tracy  has  cerebral  palsy  and  attends  a  regular  school. 

Related  Activities: 

See  Mainstreaming 

page  8         Exposure  to  Aids  and  Appliances 

page  9,  70     Guest  Speakers 
See  What's  the  difference? 

page  51    No.  41  Who's  A  Helper? 

page  84    No.  75  Experiencing  Life  In  A  Wheelchair 
See  "Exceptional  Children"  posters 

Related  Film: 

Nobody  Treats  Me  Different. 
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I  Have  A  Sister,  My  Sister  Is  Deaf 

By  Jeanne  Whitehouse  Peterson  Illustrated  by  Deborah  Ray 

Harper  and  Row,  New  York,  1977 

This  is  the  story  of  two  young  sisters,  one  of  whom  is  deaf.  It  discusses  deafness 
from  the  hearing  child's  perspective  without  revealing,  unfortunately,  the  feelings  of 
the  siser  who  is  deaf. 

The  strength  of  the  book  is  the  accurate  depiction  of  deafness  and  of  the  warm 
sibling  relationship.  The  mother  is  presented  briefly,  but  the  father  is  never 
mentioned.  The  special  feeling  between  the  girls  is  what  comes  across. 

The  book  presents  useful  avenues  for  discussion  such  as  the  feeling  of  vibrations, 
using  eyes  for  expression,  or  the  statement,  "Her  ears  don't  hurt,  but  her  feelings 
do  when  people  do  not  understand." 

Reviewers  have  described  the  illustrations  as  lovely,  beautiful,  a  delightful  change 
from  many  children's  books  —  and  joyless.  Some  think  the  cover  is  a  charming 
portrait;  others  feel  that  it  gives  a  sad  tone,  one  that  belies  the  message  of  the 
book. 

Related  Books: 

Sign  Language  Fun:  A  lively  picture  book  that  teaches  signs. 
Handtalk  has  photographs  of  fingerspelling  and  words. 
Lisa  and  her  soundless  world  mentions  several  forms  of  communication. 
My  Sister's  Silent  World  is  a  sensitive  treatment  of  a  sibling  relationship. 
Who  Am  I?  allows  the  reader  to  meet  the  hearing-impaired  child. 

Related  Activities: 

Useful  hands-on  items 
Manual  alphabet  cards 
Sign  language  cards 
Sign  language  playing  cards 

"Exceptional  Children"  posters.  Three  of  the  posters  are  of  children  who  are 
hearing  impaired. 
See  Mainstreaming 

page  8  Exposure  to  Aids  and  Appliances 

pages  9  &  51  Guest  Speakers 
See  What's  the  difference? 

page   32  No.   9  Vibrations 

page   76  No.  65  Mum's  The  Word 

page   76  No.  66  Silent  Talking  ■ 

Related  Film: 

Mary 
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Impossible,  Possum 

By  Ellen  Conford  Illustrated  by  Rosemary  Wells 

Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston,  1971 

Randolph  the  possum  could  not  hang  by  his  tail.  Everyone  in  his  family  tried  to 
help  him  to  learn,  but  he  would  always  fall  to  the  ground  on  his  head.  The  discovery 
that  the  application  of  sap  to  his  tail  made  it  possible  for  him  to  hang  was  only  a 
temporary  solution.  It  took  his  sister's  trick  to  convince  Randolph  that  he  really 
could  hang  upside  down  all  by  himself. 

Impossible,  Possum  could  stimulate  discussions  around  many  topics: 

-It's  difficult  to  learn  to  do  some  things. 

-What  took  you  a  long  time  to  learn  to  do? 

-It's  hard  to  be  "different". 

-What  are  you  trying  to  learn  to  do? 

Related  Books: 

Benjie  is  about  a  boy  who  experiences  a  change  through  an  incident. 
How  I  Feel  shows  family  relationships. 

Howie  Helps  Himself  is  filled  with  determination  that  shows  reality. 
Is  It  Hard?  Is  It  Easy?  (for  younger  children)  notes  that  we  have  similarities  and 
differences. 

Related  Activities: 

See  What's  the  difference? 

page  25  No.    1    Fingerprinting,  Handprinting,  Footprinting 
page  51  No.  41    Who's  A  Helper 

A  science  lesson  on  possums  and  on  "sap"  and  when  it  is  available  would  make 
the  book  more  meaningful  for  young  listeners  and  readers. 

Group  singing  of  "For  He's  a  Jolly  Good  Fellow"  that  ends  the  story  would  add  to 
the  fun  and  understanding  of  how  Randolph  felt  when  he  finally  achieved. 
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Is  It  Hard?  Is  It  Easy? 

By  Mary  McBurney  Green  Illustrations  by  Len  Gittleman 

Addison-Wesley,  Reading,  Massachusetts,  1976 

What  is  easy  for  one  is  hard  for  the  other.  Although  the  two  pairs,  Ann  and  Sue, 
Bill  and  Tinn,  are  pretty  evenly  balanced  —  in  physical  abilities  —  this  is  a  good 
introductory  book  for  the  theme  of  likenesses  and  differences.  One  page  notes, 
"There  are  some  things  that  are  hard  for  anyone  to  do."  For  ensemble 
encouragement,  we  see  the  marching  kindergarten  band,  "And  there  are  some 
things  that  are  hard  to  do  alone,  but  easy  to  do  together."  There  are  many 
opportunities  for  identification  with  the  pictures  —  printed  in  almost  silhouette 
form. 

Discussion  may  be  more  productive  if  the  focus  is  on  what's  easy  rather  than 
what's  hard  to  do.  Caution:  Participatory  follow-up  could  show  the  reality  of  uneven 
abilities  among  children;  the  book  has  an  even  balance  of  abilities  in  any  given  pair 
of  children. 

Related  Books: 

Howie  Helps  Himself  )   These  books  have  leading 

Impossible,  Possum  C  characters  who  finally  achieve. 

Leo  the  Late  Bloomer 
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Josephine,  The  Short-Neck  Giraffe 

By  Fred  Rogers         Adapted  by  Barry  Head 

Family  Communications,  Inc.,  1975  Distributed  by  Hubbard 

This  book  could  serve  as  an  effective  introduction  to  attitudes  and  feelings 
toward  likenesses  and  differences.  The  bold,  bright,  clear  illustrations  and  the  clever 
text  in  verse  make  the  book  fun  to  read  or  hear. 

Josephine  was  different  from  other  giraffes  because  her  neck  was  short.  She  was 
teased  and  very  unhappy.  An  elephant  friend  takes  her  to  a  special  school  where 
Josephine  learns  to  accept  herself  as  she  is.  While  she  is  at  the  school  she 
manages  to  help  another  giraffe  overcome  his  shyness. 

The  theme  of  learning  to  accept  our  own  limitations  is  something  all  ages  can 
appreciate. 

Related  Books: 

Benjie  illustrates  how  a  boy  overcomes  his  shyness.  (Josephine  helps  a  new 
friend  overcome  his.) 

How  I  Feel  helps  children  verbalize  their  feelings. 

Who  Am  I?  shows  a  child  who  is  aware  of  her  own  feelings. 

People  is  a  fascinating  introduction  to  differences. 

Related  Discussion: 

Josephine  is  teased  because  she  is  different.  The  issue  of  teasing  should  be 
addressed.  Some  teasing  is  good  fun,  other  teasing  really  hurts.  Have  you  ever  been 
hurt  by  being  teased? 
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Katie's  Magic  Glasses 


By  Jane  Goodsell  Illustrated  by  Barbara  Cooney 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1965 


This  is  a  story  in  lively  verse  of  a  five  year  old  girl  v^ho  experiences  blurred  vision, 
goes  for  an  eye  examination,  and  is  told  she  needs  to  wear  glasses!  Both  the 
descriptions  and  illustrations  make  readers/listeners  feel  that  Katie  is  a  real  five 
year  old!  The  difference  between  blurred  and  clear  vision  is  presented  in  a  way  that 
allows  everyone  to  understand  what  this  limitation  is  all  about.  Katie  lends  itself  to 
dramatic  reading,  and  could  be  just  the  needed  positive  springboard  for  a  discussion 
of  aids. 

Related  Books: 

Katy  No-Pocket  is  a  good  example  of  adaptation. 

Who  Am  I?  shows  a  child  who  is  aware  of  her  own  feelings. 

Lisa  and  her  soundless  world 

Danny's  Song 

Howie  Helps  Himself  9  These  books  all  show 

Rachel  >  children  who  use  aids. 

Tracy 

Nick  Joins  In 
Darlene 
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Katy  No-Pocket 

By  Emmy  Payne  Illustrated  by  H.  A.  Rey 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1944 

Katy  No-Pocket  is  a  delightful  example  of  adaptation  to  a  limitation.  Because  Katy 
has  no  pouch,  her  son  Freddy  had  to  hop  everywhere  instead  of  riding  in  his 
mother's  pouch  like  all  the  other  kangaroos.  (Scientifically  speaking,  Freddy  could 
not  have  survived  his  infancy  as  kangaroos  after  birth  develop  in  the  mother's 
pouch.)  A  carpenter's  apron  is  the  happy  solution  to  Katy's  problem.  Not  only  can 
she  carry  Freddy  around  the  forest,  but  many  other  forest  babies  too! 

Related  Books: 

Louis  Braille  is  the  biography  of  a  person  who  was  resourceful  and  persistent  in 
establishing  a  new  system  of  reading  for  blind  people. 

Is  It  Hard?  Is  It  Easy?  shows  that  we  all  have  different  strengths. 
Howie  Helps  Himself  \ 

Rachel  f  These  books  feature  children  who 

Tracy  ^  have  adapted  to  the  use  of  wheelchairs. 

Nick  Joins  In  1 

Related  Activites: 

An  actual  carpenter's  apron  could  add  much  appeal  to,  and  understanding  of  the 
story.  Then  too,  it  could  be  brought  into  service  in  the  classroom  in  a  multitude  of 
ways: 

1.  Storage  for  stuffed  animals,  toys,  crayons,  equipment. 

2.  Decoration  with  holiday  theme:  Valentine's  Day  -  a  heart  in  each  pocket,  ect. 

3.  A  counting  device. 

"Exceptional  Children"  posters  show  many  children  with  handicaps  using  aids 
and  appliances. 
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Helen  Keller 

By  Margaret  Davidson  Illustrated  by  Vicki  Fox 

Hastings  House,  New  York,  1969 

Helen  Keller's  biography  captivates  most  young  people.  This  version,  written  for 
the  prinnary  grades,  begins  with  her  early  childhood  and  her  illness  at  nineteen 
months.  Its  main  focus  is  on  the  earlier  years  with  Annie  Sullivan. 

Even  though  it  is  true  that  Helen  Keller  is  an  example  of  the  potential  of  some 
people  who  have  special  needs,  there  could/should  be  some  recognition  that,  for 
several  reasons,  this  is  an  unusual  story.  Discussion  about  an  exceptional  individual, 
one  with  two  major  disabilities,  can  contribute  to  understanding  of  relationships. 
And  some  discussions  may  lead  to  the  subject  of  expectations  —  of  others 
(handicapped  or  not)  —  and  maybe  of  ourselves,  too. 

Related  Books: 

Louis  Braille  is  another  biography  of  a  handicapped  person  who  devised  a  system 
for  blind  people  to  read  and  write. 

Handtalk  is  a  very  graphic  presentation  of  finger  spelling  and  sign  language. 

Related  Activities: 

Useful  hands-on  items 

Dr.  Suess's  ABC,  Braille  edition 

Braille  alphabet  cards 

Manual  alphabet  cards 

Sign  language  cards 

Sign  language  playing  cards 

Slate  and  stylus 

"Exceptional  Children"  posters 
See  Mainstreaming 

pages  9,  51  Guest  Speakers 
See  What's  the  difference? 
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Leo  The  Late  Bloomer 

By  Robert  Kraus  Illustrated  by  Jose  Aruego 

Windmill  Books  and  E.P.  Dutton  Co.,  New  York,  1971 

Leo  the  tiger  couldn't  read  or  write.  He  didn't  even  talk!  His  parents  worried  about 
him,  watched  and  waited  for  him  to  bloom.  "I  made  it."  That's  how  Leo  sums  up  his 
delayed  achievements.  The  text  Is  totally  dependent  on  the  expressive  and  colorful 
art  work.  Together  they  present  a  picture  book  that  offers  support,  encouragement, 
joy  and  relief  to  children  —  and  to  adults  who  live  with  and/or  teach  late  bloomers. 

All  the  expectations  are  fulfilled  simultaneously.  This  may  or  may  not  be  realistic. 
Certainly  the  concept  of  different  timing  for  learning  and  doing  is  the  dominant 
theme. 

Related  Books: 

Impossible,  Possum  shows  how  several  attempts  may  be  necessary  before  a 
solution  is  reached. 

Is  It  Hard?  Is  It  Easy?  shows  that  we  all  have  different  strengths. 

Josephine,  The  Short-Neck  Giraffe  illustrates  the  importance  of  growing  (inside). 

Related  Activity 

Prepare  a  bulletin  board  illustrating  what  the  class,  teacher,  parents  are  currently 
trying  to  learn.  Use  newspapers,  magazines,  hands-on-items  and  drawings. 
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Like  Me 

By  Alan  Brightman 

Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston,  1976 

Although  Mainstreaming  Through  The  Media  chose  not  to  include  books  about 

retardation,  an  exception  is  made  for  Like  Me.  The  widely  recommended  book  has 

color  photographs  of  children;  there  are  many  closeups  of  faces  as  well  as  scenes 

of  interaction.  The  unique  presentation  sparked  strong  positive  and  negative 

reactions  in  our  review  sessions: 

...Rhythm  of  poetry  is  appealing  to  young  children. 

...Good  lap  book. 

...Life  is  full  of  different  kinds  of  people.  This  is  a  good  example. 

...It's  uncomplicated  and  easy  to  understand. 

...It  emphasizes  similarities  and  shows  how  much  we're  all  alike. 

...Allows  you  to  deal  with  similarities  and  differences  in  a  concrete  fashion. 

...A  strong  visual  presentation. 

...Superb  for  pre-schoolers. 

...You  don't  see  the  whole  child  very  much.  When  you  do,  the  pictures  are  too  small. 
...Not  focusing  on  just  one  child  is  a  problem. 

...If  young  children  are  slow  in  learning  to  read,  taunting  could  result  from  the 
reading  of  this  book. 

...Concept  of  labeling  is  too  complex  for  young  children. 

...It  would  have  been  better  just  to  focus  on  differences  among  us  all  and  not  bring 
in  the  issue  of  retardation. 

...The  book  stereotypes  children  who  are  retarded.  It  sets  them  apart. 
...No  curiosity  is  aroused  in  the  reader. 

If  you  think  the  book  can  work  for  you,  use  it.  If  the  book  does  not  feel  right,  don't 
use  it.  Whatever  your  feelings,  they  are  likely  to  be  transferred  to  a  young  class. 
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Lisa  And  Her  Soundless  World 

By  Edna  A.  Levine  Illustrated  by  Gloria  Kamen 

Human  Sciences  Press,  New  York,  1974 

Lisa  and  her  soundless  world  is  included  in  Mainstreaming  Through  The  Media 

because  it  gives  considerable  information  about  deafness  and  it  includes  various 
means  of  communication.  "A  hearing  aid  does  not  help  all  deaf  people.  But  it  helped 
Lisa."  When  Lisa's  lip-reading  lessons  are  described,  we  are  told,  "This  is  a  very 
hard  way  to  have  to  learn  to  talk,  and  not  all  Lisa's  deaf  friends  are  able  to  do  it." 
The  author  also  gives  us  the  feeling  that  Lisa  is  a  real  child  with  feelings. 
Some  possible  negative  notes: 

•  The  introduction  seems  long;  it  takes  a  while  before  we 
meet  Lisa.  Depending  on  the  sophistication  of  the  class 
and  the  experience  of  a  teacher,  the  following  are  points 
that  can  be  downplayed  or  brought  up  for  discussion  — 

•  Many  Mainstreaming  Through  The  Media  readers  are 
unhappy  with  the  emphasis  on  hearing  people  being 
lucky  (hence,  Lisa  is  unlucky),  and  on  the  fact  that  Lisa 
was  a  pretty  baby. 

•  Some  mainstream  advocates  don't  like  the  many 
references  to  deaf  friends.  They  also  have  commented  on 
the  notion  that  Lisa  was  unhappy  and,  now  that  she  can 
hear  more  sounds  and  communicate,  she  is  happy. 

•  Are  Lisa's  career  possibilities  too  stereotypic? 

•  This  book  reflects  the  myth  that  deaf  people  live  in  a 
silent  world.  Most  deaf  people  have  some  residual 
hearing. 

Related  Activities 

Useful  hands-on  items 

Sign  language  cards 

Manual  alphabet  cards 

Sign  language  playing  cards 
See  What's  the  difference? 


page 

30 

No. 

6 

Why  Is  It  Hard  To  Read  Lips? 

page 

32 

No. 

9 

Vibrations 

page 

33 

No. 

11 

What  Would  You  Do? 

page 

76 

No. 

65 

Mum's  The  Word 

page 

76 

No. 

66 

Silent  Talking 

page 

78 

No. 

70 

Indian  Signing 

page 

79 

No. 

71 

Expressive  Eyes 
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Related  Books: 

Sign  Language  Fun  is  a  picture  book  of  fingerspelling  and  signing  starring  the 
Sesame  Street  Muppets. 

Handtalk  has  photographs  of  finger  spelling  and  words. 

(Each  of  these  books 
illustrates  a  strong 
sibling  relationship. 

Related  Film: 

Mary. 
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Mousekin's  Close  Call 

story  and  Pictures  by  Edna  Miller 

Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey,  1978 

This  beautifully  illustrated  story  about  a  white-footed  mouse's  harrowing  adventure 
could  serve  as  a  natural  introduction  to  the  understanding  of  the  concept  of 
physical  disability/handicap.  A  sparrow  with  one  leg  saves  Mousekin  from  a  weasel 
by  attacking  the  weasel  who  is  too  close  to  the  sparrow's  nest. 

The  lively  illustrations  and  text  of  this  book  lend  themselves  readily  to  many 
appropriate  science  discussions  and  activities  with  young  children,  .i.e. 

Find  samples  of  the  nuts,  berries,  leaves 
illustrated  in  the  story.  What  flowers 
produce  berries? 

Discuss  the  "defenseless"  postures  of  animals. 
(Mousekin  imitates  a  possum.) 

Share  with  young  children  how  to  rescue  a  small  bird  or 
animal  from  a  cat  (Throw  a  small  rock  near  the  cat.) 
Listen  to  recordings  of  bird  songs.  What  is  the  sparrow's 
song?  Can  you  whistle  it? 

Related  Books: 

Impossible,  Possum  is  another  view  of  a  possum. 

Through  Grandpa's  Eyes  describes  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  country  world  as 
shared  by  a  young  boy  and  his  grandfather  who  is  blind. 

Other  Related  Activities: 

See  What's  the  difference? 

page  51      No.  40    I'm  A  Helper 
page  51      No.  41    Who's  A  Helper 
page  51      No.  42    What  Would  You  Do? 
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My  Mother  Is  Blind 

By  Margaret  Reuter  Pictures  by  Philip  Lanier 

Children's  Press,  Chicago,  1979 

This  book  could  have  many  different  uses.  It  offers  a  good  introduction  to 
blindness  and  is  unusual  in  showing  an  adult  (a  parent  in  this  case)  as  the  one  with 
the  disability.  Although  we  are  never  told  why  the  mother  became  blind  recently,  we 
learn  that  there  are  services  and  aids  that  allow  a  blind  person  to  continue  to 
function  in  almost  every  role. 

Having  a  mother  lose  her  sight  has  meant  adjustments  in  the  family.  Many  of  the 
feelings  brought  about  by  the  situation  are  shared  with  readers.  Children  who  have 
heard  the  story  once  could  absorb  much  by  looking  at  the  photographs  alone. 

The  specific  explanations  of  other  senses  used  by  a  blind  person  are  clear, 
concise  and  simple.  Braille  is  defined  and  shown  so  that  a  young  child  can  grasp 
the  concept. 

Related  Books: 

Sally  Can't  See  has  excellent  color  photographs  of  a  child  who  is  blind. 

Through  Grandpa's  Eyes  describes  a  young  boy's  special  relationship  with  his 
grandfather  who  is  blind. 

What's  That?  helps  sighted  children  understand  how  visually  impaired  people  read 
with  their  fingers. 

Related  Activities: 

Useful  hands-on  items 

Braille  alphabet  cards 

Slate  and  stylus 

Dr.  Seuss's  ABC,  Braille  edition 

"Exceptional  Children"  posters 
See  Mainstreaming 

page     8       Exposure  to  Aids  and  Appliances 

page  9,  51     Guest  Speakers 
See  What's  the  difference? 


page 

34 

No. 

14 

Trust  Walk 

page 

37 

No. 

17 

What's  In  The  Bag? 

page 

37 

No. 

18 

Describing  Game 

page 

51 

No. 

41 

Who's  A  Helper? 

page 

78 

No. 

68 

Braille  Is  A  Code 

Related  Fi 

Im: 

Finding  My  Way 
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My  Sister's  Silent  World 

By  Catherine  Arthur  Pictures  by  Nathan  Talbot 

Childrens  Press,  Chicago,  1979 

Without  going  into  the  technical  details  of  hearing  aids,  this  book  gives  an 
excellent  introduction  to  hearing  impairnnent.  An  older  sister  tells  the  reader  about 
eight  year  old  Heather's  experience  in  the  fannily,  at  a  zoo,  in  school,  and  with  other 
children.  The  sisters  are  shown  using  sign  language  when  speaking  to  each  other. 
The  color  situation  photographs  are  self-explanatory;  they  tell  their  own  story  to 
nonreaders  who  may  look  at  the  book  after  they  have  heard  it.  The  perspective  of 
Heather's  sister  shows  an  awareness  of  feelings  that  can  begin  to  help  young 
children  understand  people  with  special  needs.  However  the  title  of  the  book  is 
misleading.  It  reflects  the  myth  that  deaf  people  live  in  a  silent  world.  Heather  does 
hear  some  sounds. 

Related  Books: 

Handtalk  introduces  finger  spelling  and  words  through  photographs. 
I  Have  A  Sister,  My  Sister  Is  Deaf  shows  a  warm  sibling  relationship. 
Lisa  and  her  soundless  world  gives  more  specific  information  about  hearing 
impairments. 

Sign  Language  Fun  is  a  Sesame  Street  picture  book. 

Who  Am  I?  allows  the  reader  to  meet  the  hearing  impaired  child. 

Related  Activities: 

Useful  hands-on  items 

Manual  alphabet  cards 

Sign  language  cards 

Sign  language  playing  cards 

"Exceptional  Children"  posters 
See  Mainstreaming 

pages  9,  51  Guest  Speakers 
See  What's  the  difference? 

page  33    No.  11    What  Would  You  do? 

page  76    No.  65    Mum's  the  Word 

page  76    No.  66    Silent  Talking 

Related  Film: 

Mary 
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Nick  Joins  In 

Written  and  Illustrated  by  Joe  Lasker 
Albert  Whitman  and  Co.,  Chicago,  1980 


"Nick  was  scared.  He  didn't  know  what  to  expect.  Soon  he  would  be  going  to 
school  instead  of  school  coming  to  him."  This  is  a  vividly  illustrated  story  of  young 
Nick's  first  days  of  being  mainstreamed.  The  characters  are  multiethnic  and  a  lady 
construction  worker  is  shown  helping  to  prepare  the  ramp  for  Nick's  wheelchair. 
Nick  is  shown  actively  participating  in  the  classroom  and  on  the  playground.  When 
the  ball  gets  stuck  high  above  everyone's  head  during  recess,  Nick  solves  the 
problem  much  to  everyone's  delight. 

Nick's  classroom  teacher's  handling  of  preparing  the  class  for  Nick's  arrival,  and 
her  management  of  Nick's  actual  arrival  are  very  poisitive  portrayals. 


Related  Books: 

Danny's  Song 
Darlene 

Howie  Helps  Himself 

Rachel 

Tracy 

See:  "Exceptional  Children"  posters. 


All  of  these  children  use 
wheelchairs.  Howie  is  not 
mainstreamed. 


Related  Activities: 

See  discussion  of  the  record  "Put  on  a  Handicap." 


Related  Film: 

Nobody  Treats  Me  Different 
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People 

Written  and  Illustrated  by  Peter  Spier 
Doubleday  (1980) 

People  is  an  exploration  of  people  from  around  the  world  —  the  way  they  look 
dress,  work  and  celebrate.  Spier's  detailed  illustrations  intrigue  and  fascinate  and 
can  promote  lively  discussions  of  differences  among  people. 

The  text  might  be  beyond  younger  children,  but  the  reader  can  simplify  it  for  the 
young  listener.  Young  children  will  enjoy  examining  the  many  large-page 
illustrations. 

The  adult  reader  should  be  aware  that  this  book  was  criticized  for  "stereotypic 
and  demeaning  imagery"  and  described  as  "likely  to  perpetuate  white  and  male 
chauvinism."  However,  this  seems  to  be  more  appropriate  as  a  caution  to  the  adult 
reader.  Children  will  receive  the  simple  message  of  the  book,  that  "each  and 
everyone  of  us  is  unlike  any  other." 

Related  Activities: 

Each  page  of  People  is  a  possible  lesson  in  itself.  The  discussion  of  the  theme  of 
each  page  will  follow-up  participatory  activities  would  form  an  excellent  basis  for  an 
exciting  social  studies  currriculum,  and  at  the  same  time  would  sensitize  children 
toward  an  understanding  and  acceptance  of  differences  among  people. 
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Rachel 

By  Elizabeth  Fanshaw  Illustrated  by  Michael  Chariton 

Bradbury  Press,  Scarsdale,  New  York,  1975 

There  is  nothing  very  profound  about  this  book  (primarily  for  preschool-K); 
children  may  wish  to  look  at  it  by  themselves.  It  is  positive,  simple,  direct,  and 
without  a  story.  None  of  the  quick  scenes  mention  why  Rachel  is  in  a  wheelchair. 
Rachel  talks  the  way  young  children  do  in  a  very  matter  of  fact  way.  Evidences  of  an 
English  author  are  in  the  comments  about  granny  coming  for  tea  and  mommy 
collecting  the  children  at  school. 

Rachel  offers  an  opportunity  to  show  that  there  are  children  in  wheelchairs  who 
go  to  a  regular  school  and  do  what  non-handicapped  children  do.  The  book  could  be 
an  introduction  to  mainstreaming  or  reinforcement  to  something  children  may  know 
first-hand.  There  are  pages  that  could  prompt  thoughts  about  accessibility  —  and 
careers,  too.  The  theme  of  Rachel  is  well  stated  in  the  final  illustration.  Can  the 
reader/listener  find  Rachel? 

Related  Books: 

Howie  Helps  Himself  helps  the  reader  to  understand  the  effort  (and 
determination)  required  to  manipulate  a  wheelchair. 

Nick  Joins  In  describes  how  it  feels  to  be  mainstreamed. 

Tracy  shows  an  elementary  school  aged  child  who  shares  her  feelings  with  the 
reader. 

Related  Activities: 

See  Mainstreaming 

page    8        Exposure  to  Aids  and  Appliances 

page  7,  70    Guest  Speakers 
See  What's  the  difference? 

page  51     No.  41    Who's  A  Helper? 

page  84     No.  75    Experiencing  Life  In  A  Wheelchair 
See  "Exceptional  Children"  posters. 

Related  Film: 

Nobody  Treats  IVIe  Different 
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Sally  Can't  See 

By  Palle  Petersen 

The  John  Day  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  1977 
(First  published  in  Denmark,  1974) 

The  strength  of  this  book  is  its  excellent  color  photographs  that  show  Sally  who 
is  blind,  in  many  environments  functioning  independently.  The  photographs 
encourage  pondering.  They  answer  many  questions  young  children  might  have 
about  what  it  is  like  to  be  blind. 

Sally's  residential  school  for  visually  impaired  students  has  many  activities  that 
are  common  to  most  children,  but  not  necessarily  to  all  who  are  blind.  The  most 
positive  aspect  of  this  is  that  the  activities  take  place  —  often  with  other  children 
—  and  outside  of  the  family. 

The  tone  of  the  text  is  less  appealing.  It  is  good  to  know  about  the  definite 
furniture  placement  at  home,  but  the  explanations  of  walking  with  a  cane  or  of 
Braille  are  far  less  effective.  The  last  paragraph,  "So  if  you  ever  meet  a  blind  person, 
remember  Sally..."  could  be  considered  extraneous.  If  this  book  is  read  to  children, 
familiarity  with  the  text  could  allow  the  reader  to  give  his  or  her  own  explanation  of 
the  pictures. 

Related  Books: 

Louis  Braille  is  the  biography  of  the  inventor  of  Braille,  a  system  of  raised  dots 
that  enables  people  who  are  blind  to  read  and  write. 

My  Mother  Is  Blind  has  good  pictures  of  a  parent  who  has  recently  lost  her  sight. 

Through  Grandpa's  Eyes  is  about  a  young  boy's  relationship  with  his  grandfather 
who  is  blind. 

What's  That?  encourages  sighted  young  children  to  experience  the  story  tactiially. 

Related  Activities: 

Useful  hands-on  items 

Dr.  Seuss's  ABC,  Braille  edition 

Braille  alphabet  cards 

Slate  and  Stylus 
See  What's  the  difference? 

page  34    No.  14    Trust  Walk 

page  37    No.  17    What's  In  The  Bag? 

page  38    No.  18    Describing  Game 

page  51    No.  41    Who's  A  Helper? 

Related  Film: 

Finding  My  Way 
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Sign  Language  Fun 

With  Linda  Bove,  featuring  Sesame  Street  Puppets 
Random  House,  Children's  Television  Workshop,  1980 

This  is  a  fun-filled  introduction  to  sign  language  and  finger  spelling,  a  word  book, 
and  a  picture  book  for  young  children.  It  includes  concepts  such  as  opposites, 
action  words,  and  feelings,  all  delightfully  illustrated  with  the  Sesame  Street 
Muppets.  Photographs  on  every  page  demonstrate  the  sign  for  the  words  needed  to 
explain  in  sign  or  verbally  the  two  page  illustration  that  follows. 

Learning  to  sign  is  not  only  fun,  and  a  useful  skill,  but  using  signs  in  the  regular 
classroom  can  save  a  weary  teacher's  voice.  And  children  will  have  developed  a 
sensitivity  toward  another  means  of  communication,  which  is  used  by  many. 

Related  Books: 

Handtalk  is  a  photographic  presentation  of  the  manual  alphabet  and  sign 
language. 

My  Sister's  Silent  World  shows  Heather  and  her  sister  using  sign  language. 

Related  Activities: 

Useful  hands-on  items 
Sign  language  cards 
Manual  alphabet  cards 
Sign  Language  playing  cards 
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Through  Grandpa's  Eyes 

By  Patricia  MacLauchlan  Illustrated  by  Deborah  Ray 

Harper  &  Row,  1980 

In  this  beautifully  illustrated  book,  author  and  artist  tell  a  tender  story  about  a 
young  boy  who  learns  to  see  through  his  blind  Grandpa's  eyes.  "The  sun  wakes 
Grandpa  differently  from  the  way  it  wakes  me.  He  says  it  touches  him,  warming  him 
awake." 

Young  children  would  enjoy  hearing  part  of  this  story  that  could  lead  to  some 
positive  discussions  about  how  we  can  utilize  all  our  senses  to  learn.  Children  will 
gain  a  better  understanding  too  of  peers  who  learn  primarily  through  senses  other 
than  vision. 

Related  Books: 

Sally  Can's  See  shows  the  daily  life  of  a  young  girl  who  is  blind. 
What's  That?  has  raised  textures  so  the  story  can  be  enjoyed  factually. 

Related  Activities: 

Useful  hands-on  items 
Dr.  Suess's  ABC, 

Braille  alphabet  cards 
Slate  and  Stylus 
See:  "Exceptional  Children"  posters. 
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Tracy 

By  Nancy  Mack  Illustrated  by  Heinz  Kluetnneier 

Raintree  Editions,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  1976 

Tracy,  who  has  cerebral  palsy,  is  what  some  might  consider  the  "ideal 
mainstreamed  child."  She  is  a  happy  youngster  who  is  accepting  and  accepted.  "I 
can't  jump  rope,  of  course,  but  I  can  turn"  is  the  caption  for  a  color  photograph  that 
looks  like  a  joyous  painting.  As  Tracy  tells  her  own  story,  she  shows  awareness  of 
her  own  feelings:  "It's  a  little  scary  to  stand  alone."  A  few  good  pictures  together 
with  a  few  well  chosen  words  explain  therapy.  Readers  even  get  a  chance  to  see  — 
and  to  stare  at  —  her  bare  feet.  The  layout  of  this  book,  in  its  uncluttered  style, 
contributes  to  the  book's  effectiveness.  Cerebral  palsy  is  only  mentioned  once.  The 
specific  disability  is  unimportant;  Tracy  copes  with  physical  limitations. 

The  book  is  a  natural  for  talking  about  what  you'd  like  to  do  that  you  can't  do. 
Some  books  seem  to  prompt  discussions  about  what  we'd  do  if  someone  with  that 
situation  were  in  our  class.  Tracy  has  the  knack  of  making  children  think  about 
being  in  her  situation. 

Related  Books: 

Howie  is  a  book  about  a  boy's  triumph  of  managing  of  a  wheelchair.  Howie,  too, 
has  cerebral  palsy. 

Josephine,  The  Short-Neck  Giraffe  comes  to  accept  herself  after  going  through 
several  stages  of  self-doubt. 
Nick  Joins  In  is  about  a  young  boy's  first  days  of  being  mainstreamed. 

Rachel  shows  a  young  child,  one  in  a  wheelchair,  who  is  actively  involved  in 
family  and  school  life. 

Related  Activities: 

See  Mainstreaming 

page    8  Exposure  to  Aids  and  Appliances 

pages    7,  70    Guest  Speakers 
See  What's  the  difference? 

page  51     No.  41    Who's  A  Helper? 

page  84    No.  75    Experiencing  Life  In  A  Wheelchair 
See  "Exceptional  Children"  posters 

Related  Film: 

Nobody  Treats  Me  Different 
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What's  That? 

By  Virginia  Jensen  and  Dorcas  Haller 

Putnam  Publishing  Group  —  Philomel  Books  (spiral  binding) 

This  creative  picture  book  is  suitable  for  both  blind  and  sighted  young  children. 
The  characters  (Little  Spot,  Little  Shaggy,  Little  Stripe,  Little  Smooth,  etc.)  are  each 
represented  by  a  different  raised  texture  so  that  they  can  be  recognized  visually  and 
factually.  Little  Shaggy  likes  to  hide  and  his  friends  follow  straight  and  crooked 
paths  and  search  in  circles,  triangles  and  squares  to  find  him  (all  in  raised  texture). 
What's  That!  encourages  sighted  young  children  to  experience  the  illustrations 
factually.  They  will  understand  how  blind  and  visually  impaired  people  read  with 
their  fingers. 

This  book  serves  as  a  wonderful  introduction  to  Braille.  (The  pages  are  numbered 
in  Braille.)  If  children  are  unable  to  distinguish  between  subtle  differences  of 
texture,  the  teacher  could  adapt  the  book  by  fastening  string  to  Little  Shaggy,  burlap 
to  Little  Rough,  etc. 

Related  Books: 

My  Mother  Is  Blind  shows  how  an  adult  learns  to  function  in  a  seeing  world. 
Sally  Can't  See  depicts  the  daily  life  of  a  young  girl  who  is  blind. 
Through  Grandpa's  Eyes  describes  the  special  relationship  of  a  young  boy  and  his 
grandpa  who  is  blind. 

Related  Activities: 

Useful  hands-on  items 

Dr.  Seuss's  ABC,  Braille  edition 

Braille  alphabet  cards 

slate  and  stylus 
See:  "Exceptional  Children"  posters 
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Who  Am  I? 

By  Barry  Head  and  Jim  Sequin  Designed  by  Frank  Dastolfo 

Pliotographed  by  Walter  Seng 
Family  Communications,  Inc.,  1975,  Distributed  by  Hubbard 

A  hearing  impaired  black  child  explores  some  answers  to  "Who  Am  I?"  through 
activities  seen  in  twelve  beautiful  color  photographic  spreads.  They  provide 
marvelous  discussion  possibilities  about  feelings,  similarities,  differences,  and 
relationships  about  peers,  family,  and  teachers.  There  are  no  captions.  The  themes, 
such  as  sharing,  guilt,  joy,  sadness,  anger,  love,  security,  friendship,  dependence, 
are  never  spelled  out  by  the  author.  The  mainstreamed  classroom  is  racially 
integrated.  The  picture  of  a  speech  therapy  session  shows  how  the  'wh'  sound  is 
practiced.  The  hearing  aid  in  the  child's  ear  is  never  hidden,  but  is  never  an  issue. 
The  entire  book  is  an  invitation  for  children  to  share  their  experiences  and  to 
express  some  curiosity  about  aids  that  help  people  who  are  handicapped. 

Related  Books: 

How  I  Feel  has  pictures  of  several  different  children  in  a  variety  of  settings  to 
which  children  will  spontaneously  react. 

Lisa  and  her  soundless  world  has  some  information  about  hearing  aids. 

Related  Activities: 

See  What's  the  difference? 

page  25     No.  1    Fingerprinting,  Handprinting,  Footprinting 
page  26     No.  3    Let's  Learn  Something  About  Each  Other 
See  "Exceptional  Children"  posters. 
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Useful  Reference  Books 
For  Teochers,  Librarians.  Parents, 
Early  Childhood  Administrators.  Etc. 
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A  Reader's  Guide 

For  Parents  of  Children  With  Mental 
Physical,  or  Emotional  Disabilities 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Rockville,  Maryland,  1976. 

This  extensive  compilation  was  prepared  by  parents.  Annotations  are  included  for 
books  that 

•  are  basic  reading 

•  tell  how  to  teach,  train  and  play  at  home 

•  are  written  by  parents  and  others  who  have  "lived  it" 

•  deal  intensively  with  particular  issues,  problems 
and  solutions  to  problems 

•  focus  on  particular  disabilities 

•  are  for  children  about  children  with  handicaps. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  section  on  sources  of  information,  organizations,  agencies, 
directories  and  journals. 

Note:  Check  What's  the  difference?  published  in  1978,  for  selected  reference 
materials  and  sources. 
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Books  About  Handicaps 

For  Children  and  Young  Adults 
The  Meeting  Street  School  Annotated  Bibliography 

By  Patricia  Bisshopp 

Meeting  Street  School,  Rhode  Island  Easter  Seal  Society 
East  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  1978 

This  useful  bibliography  reviews  books  currently  in  print  and  includes  many  books 
published  through  1978. 
Designations  — 

Recommended:  Books  that  are  considered  both  accurate  and  well  written. 
Not  recommended:  Books  that  may  be  inaccurate  and/or  poorly  written. 
No  designation:  Positive  and  negative  features  and  must  be  read  with  caution. 
Grade  Levels:  Refer  to  interest  level  rather  than  reading  ability. 
Helpful  facets  — 

•  A  table  of  contents  at  the  beginning  of  each  handicapping 
condition  section. 

•  Appendices  Include 

-Titles  available  in  Paperback  Editions 
-Publishers'  addresses 
-Resource  Reading 

•  Author/Title  Index 

•  Title  Indexed  by  Interest  Level 

You  can't  get  lost  in  the  well  cross-reference  compilation. 
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Mainstreaming 

What  Every  Child  Needs  to  Know  About  Disabilities 
The  Meeting  Street  School  Curriculum  For  Grades  1-4 

By  Susan  R.  Bookbinder 

The  Exceptional  Parent  Press,  Boston,  1978 

For  those  who  wish  to  get  more  involved  —  beyond  the  reading  of  a  book  or  two 
—  and  for  those  who  find  themselves  more  involved  as  a  result  of  reading  a  book  or 
two  to  children,  we  suggest  this  well  written,  brief  guide.  It  is  designed  to  help 
educate  children  about  disabilities  through  ideas  that  do  not  require  much  money,  if 
any,  but  they  do  require  time.  The  curriculum  is  considered  a  starting  point  and 
allows  for  use  of  one's  own  experience,  knowledge,  and  judgement.  Among  the 
suggestions  are  the  sequence  of  presentations,  what,  how,  why,  with  whom,  and  by 
whom. 

The  curriculum  will  help  everyone  -  adults  as  well  as  children  -  to  respond  openly 
and  naturally  to  children  and  adults  with  disabilities,  to  accept  them  not  only  in  the 
classroom  but  also  on  the  playground,  at  home  and  in  the  community. 
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Notes  From  A  Different  Drummer 

A  Guide  to  Juvenile  Fiction  Portraying  the  Handicapped 


By  Barbara  H.  Baskin  and  Karen  H.  Harris 

R.R.  Bowker  Company,  New  York  and  London,  1977 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  create  a  comprehensive  guide  to  juvenile  fiction 
between  1940  and  1975  that  depicts  handicapped  children.  The  annotations  consist 
of  a  plot  description  followed  by  a  thorough  analysis  for  311  books.  In  addition  to 
the  Title  Index,  there  is  a  useful  Subject  Index  by  impairment.  Only  nineteen  books 
are  designated  YC  (young  child,  approximately  five  to  eight  years  old). 

Far  more  than  a  bibliography,  the  authors  give  a  crash  background  course  through 
the  introductory  chapters,  "Society  and  the  Handicapped,"  "Literary  Treatment  of 
Disability",  "Patterns  and  Trends  in  Juvenile  Fiction  1940-1975",  and  "Assessing  and 
Using  Juvenile  Fiction  Portraying  the  Disabled". 

The  authors  stress  that  however  admirable  the  intent  of  an  individual  work,  it 
ultimately  succeeds  or  fails  on  the  basis  of  its  literary  merit.  They  also  emphasize 
that  illustrations,  particularly  in  books  for  the  very  young  child,  carry  a  significant 
portion  of  the  book's  impact,  directly  or  subtly  communicating  attitudes  or 
information  about  impairments.  Therefore,  pictorial  representations  are  evaluated 
and  discussed  in  detail. 


Booklet: 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  MAINSTREAMING,  SOME  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Commonwealth  Mental  Health  Foundation,  4  Marlboro  Road,  Lexington,  MA  02173 
($1.00  plus  postage) 

This  booklet  for  teachers,  administrators  and  parents,  answers  questions  most 
frequently  asked  about  mainstreaming  children  with  special  needs  into  the  regular 
classroom.  It  presents  the  rationale,  skills  and  supports  needed,  and  discusses 
many  of  the  issues  frequently  raised  by  all  those  involved. 
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What's  The  Difference? 

Teaching  Positive  Attitudes  Toward 
People  Witli  Disabilities 

By  Ellen  Barnes,  Carol  Berrigan  and  Douglas  Biklen 
Illustrated  by  Peg  Averill 

Human  Policy  Press,  Syracuse,  New  York,  1978 

The  attitudinal  stage  is  set  without  preaching,  without  shouting  and  with  reality. 
Beyond  that.  What's  the  difference  is  a  practical,  book  that  is  written  for  doers.  It  is 
helpful,  concise,  easy-to-read,  interdiscriplinary,  specific,  and  suggestive.  Readers 
may  be  tempted  to  refine  activities  and  adapt  them  to  their  particular  group.  The 
activities,  useful  with  children,  could  be  part  of  teacher  in-service  workshops. 
Resources  are  categorized  according  to  disability.  Listed  are  books,  pamphlets, 
articles,  materials,  multimedia  sources,  and  organizations. 

Throughout  the  bibliography  of  IVIainstreaming  Through  The  Media  there  are  cross- 
referenced  related  activities  that  are  detailed  in  What's  the  difference? 

This  book  is  one  of  a  series  of  related  print  materials  developed  in  conjunction 
with  Feeling  Free. 
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Films 
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Films 


Discussions  on  the  use  of  films  with  children  are  as  lively  as  those  on  books. 
Every  format  has  advocates  and  critics.  Documentaries,  for  example,  can  portray 
some  characteristics;  yet  they  may  not  be  representative  of  everyone  who  is  deaf  or 
blind  or  physically  disabled.  It's  hard  for  one  film  to  be  all  things  to  all  people,  e.g. 
some  reviewers  are  concerned  about  characters  being  shown  in  situations  that  are 
true  to  the  background  and  experience  of  the  audience.  In  the  future,  children,  due 
to  mainstreaming,  are  more  likely  to  be  aware  of  people  who  are  handicapped  than 
are  many  adults. 

Films  can  be  interpreted  from  many  points  of  view.  The  experiences  that  children 
bring  to  a  film  can  vary  as  much  as  those  of  adults.  It  may  be  helpful  to  realize  that 
in  every  class  of  young  children  there  are  some  who  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the 
children  in  documentaries  are  real  people  and  not  actors. 

Throughout  the  search  for  complementary  materials  that  could  fit  into  short-term, 
even  single  session  use,  many  films  that  are  effective  for  adults  were  reviewed.  The 
conclusion  of  our  screenings  was  that  these  films  are  inappropriate  for  children 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  seven.  But  it  was  also  noted  that,  conversely, 
documentaries  intended  for  young  audiences  could  be  useful  in  workshops  that  are 
planned  for  sensitizing  educators. 

Age  appeal  narrows  the  possibilities;  very  little  has  been  produced  specifically  for 
young  children.  And  some  good  documentaries  for  older  children  are  difficult  to  use 
with  young  audiences. 
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Films  that  deal  exclusively  with  feelings  were  reluctantly  rejected  for  this  project. 
Since  a  nnajor  goal  is  to  provide  children  with  an  opportunity  to  express  and  discuss 
their  feelings,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  reading  provided  more  of  an 
opportunity  for  pauses,  interruptions,  and  discussions,  and  thus  could  take 
advantage  of  the  immediate  responses  of  young  children. 

Because  of  the  expense  of  films,  we  were  not  able  to  purchase  some  products 
that  could  be  useful  in  assembled  Mainstreaming  Through  The  Media  packages. 

All  of  these  factors  and  problems  were  weighed  in  the  selection  of  one  film 
for  Mainstreaming  Through  The  Media  packages  as  well  as  for  other  audio-visual 
materials  considered  complementary  to  the  Mainstreaming  Through  The  Media 
books. 


The  film  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  kits  that  are  located  in  the  six  l\/lassachusetts 
regional  education  centers  — 
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Mary 

16    mm  10  minutes 

color 

Distributed  by: 

Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational  Corporation 
426  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois,  60611 

Mary,  an  eleven-year-old  who  is  deaf,  tells  her  own  story,  shares  her  feelings  with 
the  audience,  and  seems  to  bring  to  life  the  books  of  Mainstreaming  Through  The 
Media.  In  her  regular  public  school  she  is  mainstreamed  for  some  activities.  She 
communicates  by  speaking,  but  uses  some  finger  spelling  in  her  language  class. 
She  is  seen  interacting  with  her  audiologist,  with  a  good  friend  who  is  also  deaf,  and 
as  the  only  hearing-impaired  player  on  a  basketball  team.  One  of  the  scenes  with 
siblings  exemplifies  Mary's  frustration  in  watching  televion.  At  the  end  of  the  film 
Mary  concludes,  "I  know  I  will  always  be  deaf,  but  that's  okay  with  me.  I'm  doing 
okay." 

Suggestions: 

Even  though  Mary  has  exceptionally  clear  speech,  for  one  who  was  born  deaf, 
children  should  be  aware  before  they  see  the  film  that  she  will  be  difficult  to 
understand.  They  should  know  how  we  learn  to  speak  and  why  it  is  so  hard  for 
children  who  are  deaf  or  hearing  impaired  to  learn  to  speak.  Some  children  who  are 
deaf  communicate  through  sign  language  only  and  are  unable  to  develop  speech  like 
Mary  has.  Mary's  hearing  aid  helps  her  to  hear  some  sounds,  but  she  must  lip  read. 

This  film  will  only  be  effective  if  the  children  watching  it  (first  grade  at  least)  have 
had  ample  preparation.  The  various  scenes  should  be  discussed  before  viewing,  i.e., 
Mary  has  a  paper  route  with  her  big  brother  and  he  asks  her  why  she  wants  to 
deliver  papers.  Children  will  become  restless  if  they  can  not  understand  what  Mary 
is  saying,  but  if  they  can  anticipate  the  action  they  will  be  able  to  attend. 

This  film  is  effective  with  adult  audiences  too. 

Related  Books: 

Handtalk  illustrates  finger  spelling  and  sign  language. 
Lisa  and  her  soundless  world  has  must  information  about  deafness. 
My  Sister's  Silent  World  Heather  is  learning  to  speak  and  uses  signs  with  her 
family. 

Sign  Language  Fun  teaches  signs  and  finger  spelling  with  the  help  of  the 
Muppets. 

Who  Am  I?  picture  book  of  a  young  girl  who  wears  a  hearing  aid. 
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Among  other  oudio-visuo 
material  considered 
complementary  to 
Mainstreaming  Through  The  Medio 

Books 
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**Feeling  Free,  a  film  series  tliat  originally  aired  on  national  public  television,  shows 
five  handicapped  children  interacting  with  each  other  and  with  others  in  various 
settings.  The  target  audience  is  eight  to  twelve-year-old  children.  The  series  was 
produced  by  The  Workshop  on  Children's  Awareness,  a  division  of  The  American 
Institute  for  Research,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Fifteen-minute  packaged 
segments  are  being  distributed  by: 


Scholastic's  Feeling  Free 

904  Sylvan  Avenue 

Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey  07632 


There  are  many  printed  materials  available  in  this  series  also.  Especially  useful  is 
"What  Do  You  Do  If  Your  Wheelchair  gets  a  Flat  Tire"  —  a  collection  of  questions 
which  are  answered  by  disabled  youngsters. 


Like  You,  Like  Me,  ten  six-minute  animated  films,  is  one  of  the  very  few  series 
produced  specifically  for  young  children.  Reviewers  expressed  a  strong  feeling  that 
for  our  purposes  in  Mainstreaming  Through  The  Media  selected  books  were  more 
useful  and  much  less  expensive.  The  series  was  produced  by  Alan  P.  Sloan,  Avatar 
Learning,  Incorporated,  for: 

Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational  Corporation 
425  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois,  60611 


**Funded  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
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**People  You'd  Like  to  Know  consists  of  ten  portraits  originally  produced  for  the 
children's  television  programs,  "Zoom"  and  "Rebopp,"  both  seen  on  PBS.  Mary,  a 
film  that  focuses  on  a  young  girl  who  is  deaf,  is  the  only  one  considered  appropriate 
for  Mainstreaming  Through  The  Media.  The  other  nine  children  are  older  and/or  have 
disabilities  not  included  in  Mainstreaming  Through  The  Media. 
Distributor: 

Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational  Corporation 
425  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 


Two  eight  minute  documentaries  originally  produced  by  WGBH-TV,  Boston  in  1974 
for  "Zoom"  are  directly  related  to  selected  Mainstreaming  Through  The  Media 
books.  The  portraits  show  situations  to  which  young  children  can  relate.  Jimmy  has 
cerebral  palsy;  he  shares  his  experience  in  Nobody  Treats  Me  Different.  In  Finding 
My  Way,  Timmy,  a  boy  who  is  totally  blind,  says  that  he  has  always  been 
mainstreamed.  Both  productions  are  distributed  by: 

Films  Incorporated 
733  Green  Bay  Road 
Wilmette,  Illinois  60091 
(800)  323-4222  (toll  free) 


** Mister  Rogers'  The  Purple  Adventures  of  Lady  Elaine  Fairchilde,  consists  of  five 
half-hour  films  designed  to  entertain  children  and  to  open  discussions  with  them 
about  individual  differences  including  handicaps.  Some  of  the  segments  have  been 
seen  on  PBS's  "Mister  Rogers'  Neighborhood."  Since  the  five  episodes 


**Funded  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
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make  up  a  sequential  story  line,  they  are  intended  to  be  distributed  as  a  series. 
Distributor: 
Hubbard 
P.O.  Box  104 

Northbrook,  Illinois  60062 

Single  episodes  available  (sequential  ordering  recomnnended) 
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Selection  Criteria 
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Basic  Considerations  For 
Material  Selection 


Does  it  deal  with  the  whole  person,  not  just  the  disability? 

Does  it  raise  questions  that  are  good  for  discussions? 

Does  it  raise  unanswered  questions  that  leave  the  reader 
confused? 

Is  the  ternninology  elementary  enough? 

Does  it  assume  the  reader/viewer  has  some  knowledge  of 
disabilities? 

Can  it  be  used  in  mainstreamed  classes?  (Or  does  it  principally 
address  either  children  with  developmental  disabilities  or  siblings 
of  those  children?  If  so,  is  there  a  use  for  the  book/film  under 
those  circumstances?) 

Does  it  foster  positive  attitudes  toward  others? 

Was  it  enjoyable  or  interesting  to  read/view? 

Does  it  underscore  similarities  as  well  as  show  differences? 

If  a  representative  collection  is  sought,  are  there  some 
handicapped  children  in  the  materials  that  have  a  loving,  caring, 
single-parent  family,  are  there  children  from  a  variety  of  ethnic 
backgrounds? 

Do  the  graphics  enhance  and/or  clarify  the  text  or  sound? 
Would  you  recommend  purchase  of  this  material? 

Re:  Books 

Can  a  nonreader  look  at  the  book  alone  and  recall  the 
story/theme? 

Can  young  readers  read  the  book  themselves? 

Re:  Audio-visual  materials 

Does  the  film/tape  present  an  adult  point  of  view? 

Recognizing  that  previewing  is  a  recommended  practice,  can  the 
film  or  slide/tape  be  used  without  preview? 

Are  there  accompanying  teachers'  guides  with  suggested 
questions  and  activities?  (A  notation  may  be  made  about  the 
usefulness  of  the  guides.  Are  they  concise?) 

If  you  preview  with  children  (a  recommended  practice):  What  do 
they  know  intuitively? 
Factually? 

What  questions  do  they  have? 
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Methods  Of  Book  Selection 


Compiled  results  for  selections  could  be  made  through  the  use  of  a  check  list  or 

scale.  Experience  with  Mainstreamed  Through  The  Media  shows  that  such  a  system 

presents  limitations.  Reacting  to  a  single  comparative  adjective  seldom  seems 

appropriate  in  measuring  the  book's  value  or  effect.  Overall,  the  entire  process  of 

reviewing  is  quite  subjective,  often  with  a  strong  basis  and/or  bias.  It  is  suggested 

that  the  opinions  be  sought  from  several  perspectives:  children's  librarians, 

teachers,  administrators,  parents,  special  educators,  and  children.  Among  the 

possible  methods  of  exchange: 

-A  leader  who  discusses  the  book(s)  with  an  individual. 

-A  leader  who  conducts  a  discussion  with  a  group  that  has  already  read  the 
book(s). 

-  A  group  could  read  the  book(s)  and  then  hold  their  own  discussion  which  is 
taped  for  future  listening  by  a  leader. 

It  should  be  noted  that  children  often  have  a  very  different  set  of  questions  than 
those  anticipated.  The  most  predictable  reaction  is  identification  and  a  desire  to  tell 
of  some  personal  experience;  that  is  not  unlike  much  immediate  adult  reaction. 

All  of  the  methods  suggested  were  used  in  selecting  titles  for  Mainstreaming 
Through  The  Media.  (Some  conclusions  about  the  selection  process  are  noted  in  the 
introduction  of  this  bibliography.)  These  discussions  produced  healthy  feedback  and 
exchange  of  ideas.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  questions  that  adults  pose  to  each 
other.  Hearing  the  emotional  response  somehow  gives  a  very  different  feeling  from 
reading  a  check  mark  on  a  paper.  For  the  most  part,  few  people  choose  to  write 
answers  to  the  proposed  questionaire  which  is  included  here  as  an  alternative 
method. 
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Questionnaire 

for  book  selection 


If  this  book  focuses  on  a  specific  disability,  do  you  know  anyone  with  that 
disability? 

Do  You  feel  that  his  acquaintance  influenced  your  reaction  to  the  book?  If  so, 
how? 

What  was  your  general  reaction  to  the  book?  (What  aspects  do  you  like?  What 
bothers  you?) 

Do  you  think  you  need  more  background  information  before  reading  this  to 
children? 

How  do  you  think  children  would  react  to  the  book? 

If  you  think  the  book  could  be  useful  with  young  children,  how  would  you  use  it? 

Would  you  just  read  the  book  to  children  or  do  you  think  it's  important  to 
plan  activities  and/or  discussion  around  it? 

Do  you  feel  it's  important  to  have  some  discussion  or  activity  with  children 
before  reading  this  book?  If  so,  what? 

What  activities,  if  any,  would  you  plan  after  reading  the  book? 

Are  there  some  items  you  would  like  to  have  in  hand  for  postreading  time,  e.g. 
braille  sheets,  blindfolds,  wheelchair? 

Please  comment  on  the  illustrations  and  layout.  Helpful?  Complementary? 
Confusing?  Distracting? 

Re:  Books  that  focus  on  a  specific  disability.  Would  you  read  the  book  to  children 
who  do  not  have  a  classmate  or  schoolmate  with  that  visible  disability? 

Why? 

Do  you  think  children  would  want  to  read  this  book  to  themselves? 

Would  nonreaders  be  able  to  satisfy  curiosity  or  want  to  look  at  the  pages? 

If  there  are  other  comments  you'd  like  to  offer,  please  add  them. 
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Hands-On  Items 

included  in 
Mainstreaming  Through  The  Media 


Dr.  Suess's  ABC,  Braille  edition 


*Slate  and  stylus 
Manual  alphabet  cards 
Sign  language  cards 
Braille  alphabet  cards 


Howe  Press 

Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 
Watertown,  MA  02172 

For  a  single  copy  send  a 
self-addressed  stamped 
envelope  to:  Zoom,  Box  350 
Boston,  MA  02134. 
If  the  supply  is  exhausted. 
Braille  alphabet  cards  may 
be  obtained  without  charge  from 
The  American  Printing  House 

for  the  Blind 
1839  Frankfort  Avenue 
Lexington,  KY  40206 


Children's  sign  language 
playing  cards 


International  Association  for 

Parents  of  the  Deaf 
814  Thayer  Avenue 
Silver  Springs,  MD  20910 
-Contains  directions  for  "Go  Fish",  "Old  Maid"  and  "Concentration".  For 
younger  children,  simple  variations  could  be  used  to  acquaint  children  with  sign 
language  and  to  improve  their  visual  discrimination  skills: 

1)  Select  five  signs  to  teach  the  children  (26  are  given,  each  sign  is  on  two 
cards,  one  with  the  sign  and  picture  and  one  with  the  sign  and  the  word).  Have 
them  find  appropriate  card{s)  from  part  of  the  pack  and  sign  as  they  return  the 
card. 

2)  Using  same  five  signs,  have  children  select  a  card  at  random  from  pile  of  ten 
and  give  the  sign.  Have  other  children  read  the  sign  given. 


'Instructions: 

1)  Insert  heavy  paper  (an  index  card  is  good)  between  tlie  two  plastic  pieces. 

2)  Note  Braille  alphabet  cards  for  cell  (dot)  placennent. 

3)  Renninder:  Braille  is  written  in  reverse. 
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Hands-On  Items 


"Exceptional  Children"  Posters 

Argus  Communications 
7440  Natchez  Avenue 
Niles,  Illinois  60648 

12  colorful  18"  X  24"  posters  for  young  multietfinic  children  with  special  needs. 

Children  are  pictured  in  wheelchair,  in  braces,  with  a  walker,  with  hearing  aid,  with 
a  cane,  with  Downs  Syndrome,  blind,  etc.  These  posters  can  be  effectively  used  in 
conjunction  with  books  in  Mainstreaming  Through  The  Media,  or  they  can  be  used 
individually  to  stimulate  discussion  and  sensitivity. 

Invisible  handicaps  (such  as  emotional  disturbance,  learning  disability,  mental 
retardation)  are  very  difficult  to  explain  to  young  children. 

Note:  It  is  important  when  discussing  the  posters  not  to  discuss  each  child  only 
in  terms  of  their  disability.  Why  is  the  young  boy  in  the  wheelchair  smiling?  What 
might  have  happened  in  the  kindergarten  classroom?  Let's  make  up  a  story  about 
him...  his  name,  his  brothers  ana  sisters,  his  pet,  his  favorite  food,  etc.  Use  the 
posters  in  an  interdisciplinary  way. 

Jack  And  Jill  Poster 
(In  sign  language.) 

Gaullaudet  College  Bookstore 
Florida  Avenue 
7th  Street,  N.E. 
Washington,  D.C.  20002 

Here's  another  way  to  "recite"  a  nursery  rhyme  —  in  sign.  To  make  full  use  of  the 
poster,  change  the  picture  of  Jack  and  Jill  by  using  magazine  pictures  of  other 
children  of  different  cultures  and  ethnic  backgrounds,  and  signing  the  first  letter  of 
their  names  as:  Winnie  and  Will... 

Or  use  two  children  in  your  class!  Barb  and  Bill...  Leo  and  Lil... 

Or  two  animals  could  try  the  hill  when  you  are  introducing  the  initial  "Z"  sounds 
to  your  children  —  Zap  and  Zill... 
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Hands-On  Items 


Record:  "Put  on  a  Handicap 
—  Developing  Positive  Attitudes  Toward  the  Handicapped" 

By  Carmino  C.  Ravosa  and  Ethel  K.  Huttar 

Kimbo  Educational,  P.O.  Box  477,  Long  Branch,  New  Jersey,  07440 

This  record  received  the  1978  Exemplary  Media  Award  given  by  the  New  York 
State  Regents  Advisory  Council  on  Educational  Telecommunications.  The  goal  of 
the  authors  is  to  "create  an  awareness,  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
handicapped  people,  as  well  as  to  develop  some  positive  attitudes  at  an  early 
childhood  age"  through  the  use  of  songs  and  activities. 

The  manual  that  accompanies  the  record  includes  a  pretest  and  posttest 
assessing  children's  knowledge,  attitudes  and  information  about  handicaps  which 
would  be  of  substantial  help  to  the  teacher  in  planning  her  program.  Many  activities 
are  presented  to  acquaint  children  with  various  handicaps.  A  "Hall  of  Fame"  of 
people  with  disabilities  is  described  and  the  lyrics  to  the  ten  songs  are  included. 

Side  A  of  the  album  has  vocals  and  instruments  while  Side  B  of  the  album  is  in- 
strumental only,  allowing  teachers  flexible  use  of  the  music  alone. 

A  playlet  using  the  songs  is  included  to  allow  for  role  playing  and  stimulation  of 
many  handicapped  attitudes  and  confrontations. 

Instead  of  using  the  playlet  in  the  manual,  a  book  from  Mainstreaming  Through 
The  Media  could  be  used  in  conjunction  with  several  of  the  better  songs.  The  ten 
songs  are: 

-"I  Like  Me" 

"Put  on  a  Handicap"  (and  you'll  see,  just  how  tough  it  can  be) 
-"Why  Am  I  Different?" 
-"Please  Don't  Tease" 

-"You'd  Be  Amazed  That  You  Can  Do  A  Lot" 
-"Overcoming  Hurdles" 
-"I  Think  I  Can" 
-"Look  At  Me" 
-"The  Will  To  Win" 

-"The  Shortest  Distance  Between  Two  People  is  A  Smile" 
These  songs  have  a  multitude  of  uses  in  the  classroom.  Several  are  exceptionally 
appealing  fun  to  sing  and  do  accompanying  rhythms. 
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Purchasing  Information  For  Books 


The  easiest  and  quickest  way  to  obtain  these  books  is  to  order  them  through  any 
bookstore  that  features  this  service.  Several  of  the  books  might  be  already  in  stock. 
It  is  very  advisable  to  have  the  paperback  books  laminated  (some  bookbinders  offer 
this  service  at  a  reasonable  fee). 

Title  Publisher 


About  Handicaps 
Alexander  and  the 

Terrible,  Horrible, 

No  Good,  Very  Bad  Day. 
Benjie 

Louis  Braille 

Danny's  Song 
Darlene 

Giant  Steps  for  Steven 


Handtalk 

How  I  Feel 

Howie  Helps  Himself 

I  Have  A  Sister, 

My  Sister  Is  Deaf 
Impossible,  Possum 
Is  It  Hard?  Is  It  Easy? 
Josephine,  The  Short-Neck 

Giraffe 
Katie's  Magic  Glasses 


also  paperback 


also 

paperback 
only  paperback 

only 

paperback 


Walker  and  Company 
Antheneum  Publishers 


Dial  Press 

Hastings  House 

Scholastic  Magazine 

Hubbard 

Methuen,  Inc. 

After  School  Exchange 

111  Belrose  Road 

Maryland  Heights,  OH 

Parents'  Magazine  Press 

Childrens  Press 

Albert  Whitman  and  Company 

Harper  &  Row 


Little,  Brown  and  Company 
Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Company 
Hubbard  only 

paperback 

Houghton  Mifflin 
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Title 


Publisher 


Katy  No-Pocket 
Helen  Keller 

Leo  the  Late  Bloomer 
Like  Me 

Lisa  and  her  soundless 
world 

Mousekin's  Close  Call 

My  Mother  is  Blind 

My  Sister's  Silent  World 

Nick  Joins  In 

People 

Rachel 

Sally  Can't  See 
Sign  Language  Fun 
Through  Grandpa's  Eyes 
Tracy 

What's  That? 
Who  Am  I? 


Houghton  Mifflin 
Hastings  House 
Scholastic  Magazines 
E.P.  Dutton 

Little,  Brown  and  Company 
Human  Sciences  Press 

Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 
Childrens  Press 
Childrens  Press 
Albert  Whitman  &  Co. 
Doubleday 
Bradbury  Press 
Harper  &  Row 
Random  House 
Harper  &  Row 
Raintree  Publishers 
Putnam  Publishing  Group 
Philomel  Books 
Hubbard  only  paperback 


also 

paperback 
only  paperback 
also  paperback 
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Reference  Books: 


A  Reader's  Guide 


Books  About  Handicaps 


DHEW  Publication  No.  No  charge 

(HSA)  77-5290 

U.S.  Department  of  Health, 

Education  and  Welfare 
Health  Services  Administration 
Bureau  of  Community  Health 

Service 
Rockville,  Maryland  20857 

Meeting  Street  School  Single 
667  Watertown  Avenue  copies  free 

East  Providence, 
Rhode  Island  02914 


First  Steps  in  Mainstreaming, 
Some  Questions  and  Answers 

by  Samuel  J.  Meisels,  Ed.D. 


Commonwealth  Mental  Health 

Foundation 
4  Marlboro  Road 
Lexington,  MA  02173 


$1.00  plus 
postage 


Mainstreaming 


Exceptional  Parent  Press 


Notes  From  A  Different 
Drummer 


R.R.  Bowker  Company 


What's  the  difference? 


Human  Policy  Press 
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Mainstreaming  Through  The  Media  is  a  product  of  the  Early  Childhood  Project,  a 
special  project  funded  by  the  Division  of  Special  Education,  Massachustts 
Department  of  Education,  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  local  school  systems  in 
the  design  and  delivery  of  services  to  young  children  with  special  needs.  The  Early 
Childhood  Project  is  located  at: 

31  St.  James  Avenue,  6th  Floor 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
727-5770 


Inservice  information  about  Mainstreaming  Through  The  Media  is  available  from 
the  Early  Childhood  Consultants  in  the  six  Massachusetts  Regional  Education 
Centers: 


Greater  Boston  Regional  Education  Center 
54  Ringe  Avenue  Extension 

Cambridge,  MA  02138  617-547-7472 

Central  Massachusetts  Regional  Education  Center 
Rte.  140,  Beaman  Street 

West  Boylston,  MA  01583  617-835-6267 

Springfield  Regional  Education  Center 
155  Maple  Street 

Springfield,  MA  01 105  413-739-7271 

Northeast  Regional  Education  Center 
219  North  Street 

North  Reading,  MA  01864  617-727-0600 

Southeast  Regional  Education  Center 
P.O.  Box  29 

Middleboro,  MA  02346  617-947-3240 

Pittsfield  Regional  Education  Center 
188  South  Street 

Pittsfield,  MA  01201  413-499-0745 
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